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Connecticut in transition, 1775-1818. By Eichard J. Purcell, Ph.D. 
[Justin Winsor prize essay in American history, 1916] (Washing- 
ton: American historical association, London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford university press, 1918. 471 p. $1.50) 

Students of New England affairs have long felt the need of detailed 
and thoughtful study into some aspects of its social history. Every New 
Englander knows that many a town in that section of the country is still 
under the control of a class composed primarily of citizens who are at 
once the business and professional leaders, the core of the church and 
the moving spirits in politics. That they usually conduct public affairs 
with propriety and efficiency does not invalidate the assertion that their 
control is well-nigh complete. The chief merit of Mr. Purcell 's book is 
that he has made a suggestive excursion into this new field of investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Purcell has divided his study into three phases: religious, eco- 
nomic, and political or constitutional, emphasizing in each phase the per- 
sonal elements concerned and asserting their substantial identity. 

It appears that in Connecticut the Congregational clergy were the 
main bulwark against the oncoming both of infidelity and of liberality in 
religion. Yale was distinctly Congregational. Yale and the Congrega- 
tional clergy dominated the schoolmasters and the legal profession. Yale 
and the clergy were federalists in politics. The dissenter, finding no 
sympathy for his own views in the minds of the religious leaders of his 
vicinity, inevitably drifted into the opposition both in religion and 
politics. Naturally the clergy linked religious dissent with immorality and 
with factious politics, and condemned both as an attack on the founda- 
tions of the state as well as a revolt against the "standing order." As 
the Baptists, Methodists, and Episcopalians, together with the out-and-out 
unbelievers, grew in numbers and respectability, it became evident that 
their union would be a distinct menace to Congregational leadership in 
the state. Since Congregational leadership and federalist leadership 
were the same, revolt against the one was revolt against the other. Sus- 
cess could not come without reinforcement, however, for the number of 
dissenters, although increasing, was still small. 

Discussion of the economic transition in Connecticut falls into two 
parts. There is an interesting account of the rise of manufactures in 
the state — cloth, flaxseed, oil, spirits, buttons, leather, guns, and others. 
As early as 1810 Danbury was the home of fifty-six hat shops. The ac- 
count of the controlling forces in commerce and industry indicates their 
identity with the f ederalist-Congregationalist group. The ' ' bank crowd ' ' 
likewise was federalist and Congregationalist. 

Mr. Purcell 's description of the development of unrest in the political 
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and constitutional realm more closely resembles the account given by 
writers who have dealt with other states during this period. As is well 
known, the governmental change in Connecticut was less than in most 
other states. As in Virginia, one of the vital factors in preserving the 
position of the standing order was the tenure enjoyed by officeholders; 
for example, Hezekiah Wyllys, his son, and his grandson occupied the 
office of secretary of state from 1710 to 1810. Suffrage qualifications 
restricted voting to persons possessed of property, and since after 1801 
no man could get on the voting list unless he had the written approval 
of the civil authorities and selectmen, the making of freemen was prac- 
tically in the hands of federalist justices. 

The grip of the federalist-Congregationalist group on the state was 
further preserved by the fact that emigration to the west came at pre- 
cisely the time when political and religious unrest was on the increase. 
The effect was to weaken the opposition and entrench the conservatives, 
for the emigrants were the restless and discontented, who were most 
likely to side with the republicans in their dissent. Cases are mentioned 
where enough emigrants left a town in a body to perpetuate its town 
life in the new country. 

In the main, the work deserves the highest commendation. A few 
rhetorical infelicities and typographical errors may be noticed : for exam- 
ple, "genuine, general aversion" (p. 13) ; "losses at sea by seizures" 
(p. 117) ; "professional" (p. 229) ; "effrontery" (p. 234). The length 
of the volume, 419 pages of text, seems exitreme. 

An error of more importance, which Mr. Purcell has doubtless slipped 
into unconsciously, is best indicated in the statement on page 299 .- ' ' The 
only reasonable explanation of Federalism 's continued success was the 
strength of its organization." Was not federalism 's success due not 
only to careful organization, but to the strong character and ability of 
the federalists; to the fact that on the whole they contributed largely 
to the success and well-being of the state; that they were on the whole 
the able and educated people of the state and that in the main they were 
public-spirited citizens? That they were unprogressive, narrowly parti- 
san, and not sufficiently democratic is to be deprecated and even con- 
demned. Nevertheless, a carefully-balanced judgment must take account 
of the strength as well as the weakness of the "old order." 

The author has otherwise uniformly restrained a natural and very 
proper sympathy with the movement of revolt. It is no easy matter to 
preserve historical judgment and restrain impatience at a party com- 
posed of "godly men, of sober, solid, and steady habits," including 
practically every Congregational minister, nearly every lawyer of re- 
pute, physicians, the Yale faculty, and leaders in business, who were 
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so wedded to former ways of doing things that they were unable to 
understand the needs and possibilities of the laboring element, the lower 
and lower-middle classes, the poor and the unorthodox. 

A complete and well arranged bibliography and index close the volume. 

Charles R. Lingley 

Life and times of Stephen Girard: mariner and merchant. By John B. 
McMaster, professor of American history, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In two volumes. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott company, 
1918. 468, 481 p.) 
For more than fifty years the agents of Stephen Girard of Philadelphia 
kept him informed as to the gossip of local affairs. Since they were 
widely scattered in European parts and in the West Indies, their reports 
covered the world of trade like a dragnet; and they wrote of wars, 
revolutions, and financial crises like other current recorders of great 
events. Rarely were they participants, rarely even witnesses. What 
they wrote Girard was doubtless often wrong, or at best half true. But it 
was from their letters, in the absence of modern cable news, that Girard 
drew his estimates and shaped his plans. And in a half century, so 
shrewdly did he analyze his sources, Stephen Girard evolved from the 
provincial mariner into the merchant of the world. After his death his 
executors accounted for an estate of nearly seven million dollars. And 
before the day arrived to turn his fortune over to his well-known bene- 
factions, Girard had, nearly single-handed, saved the credit of the United 
States and given stability to the second bank. 

Mr. McMaster, the "official" biographer of Girard, has pieced these 
volumes together out of the unbroken letter files belonging to the great 
banker. He has added little in the way of interpretation or analysis. 
It is not easy for the reader to understand the processes of the West 
Indies trade, or the neutral trade during the Napoleonic wars, although 
careful study of the sources that are printed may yield results. It is 
equally hard to reconstruct the financier. The man Girard is almost 
totally absent; the biographer appears to have had no option here, be- 
cause there were few personal documents in the collection. The thing 
that stands out most clearly in the work is the series of anecdotes of 
happenings, without connection and without completeness. The diligent 
student of economic history may use these volumes as a source ; but the 
biographer's reputation as a historian has not been enhanced by them. 

F. L. Paxson 



